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EVERYBODY IS 








INTERESTED IN 
KEEPING WARM IN 
WINTER TIME 











And we are interested in keeping them warm, 
provided a warm air furnace has scope. The 
skyscraper is too big for us—but residences, 
churches, halls, stores, school houses, etc., are 
easy for us with our great ROUND OAK 
FURNACE and our new advanced methods 
of installing. We certainly have much of inter- 
est to say to people on the lookout for warmth 
of the right sort at a reasonable cost. 

There is no such thing as-failure with us—we 
know how to plan successful furnace heating. 
We can be trusted to put forth our best efforts 
when our opinion is asked. We make furnace 
heating plans free of expense for our custom- 
ers. We send our “‘ Expert ’’ when necessary. 
We solicit your inquiry if you ‘‘ suspicion” it 
is going to be’‘‘ chilly’ around about your dig- 
gings the coming winter. 

Our furnace book is sent free. 


ESTATE OF P. D. BECKWITH 
Fred E. Lee, Manager Dowagiac, Michigan 
MAKERS OF GOOD GOODS ONLY 






































SINCE THE 
4 INTRODUCTION OF THE 


= 

ANGELUS PIANO PLAYER 
ALY UY ) fal Al 
others have been brought forward which give something, but not the 
artistic performance desired /ater. Not one of them can be successfully 
compared with the ANGELUs, because the Government patents protect 
the two most important features of this wonderful instrument. The 
PHRASING LEVER and the PISTONS which soften the Bass 
or the Treble independently of each other (thus bringing out the mel- 
ody, while subduing the accompaniment) give the human touch and 
the finger effects impossible with any other piano player. So important 
are these two distinguishing features that after you have investigated 
them for yourself, no other piano player would be admitted to your 
home at half the ANGELUs price, $250.00. You can play any piano with 
the aid of the ANGELUS, { Send for handsome booklet, mailed free, or 
call on one of our agents—best music stores throughout the country. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1877. 
Main Offices and Factory, MERIDEN, CONN., U. S&S. A. 





HERE ’S TO THE MAN 
WHO CAN DO 
THINGS! 

a 
WE live in a day of specialization. Let a man prove 

to the world that he can do a thing in a masterly 
way, and we lay all honors at his feet. He is carrying 
the world’s burdens. For instance, we must have food— 
good, wholesome, palatable food, and we want it daintily 
served. H. J. HEINZ CO. have done the world a wonder- 
ful service with their FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES of 
food products. The world wanted Heinz—he came in 
response to the law of supply and demand, and lo! Heinz 
was. Also the Fifty-Seven! The saving of labor to the 
housekeeper, and the saving in wear and tear of nerves 
in knowing that if it is ‘‘Heinz’’ it is absolutely right 
and the guests will be properly served, is incomputable. 
Heinz has added to our length of days,—extended the 


expectancy of life—and kept women young by rendering 


housekeeping a delight. It is a great satisfaction to 
know you can always fall back on Heinz. 






































] Russmore Furniture 


(Trade Mark) 


There are several features 
of Russmore which make it 
an especially desirable fur- 
niture: 

1.— Its distinctive color—a_ rich 
brown, which shows the beau- 
tiful sheen of the wood and har- 
monizes with many situations. 

2.—Its hand construction, insuring 
strength and long service. 


3.—Its simple designs, which give an 


individual appearance to the 
room, 

4.—The low prices at which it is of- 
Jered. 

Send for a maga- 

zine stand like the 

illustration to see 

what Russmore 

Furniture is like. 


This stand is four feet high. The price is $10.50. 


Our Russmore Catalogue shows many 
fine patterns. We send it on request. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 


Chicago 

















No Agency or Lecture Bureau has author- 
ity to book engagements for Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard the coming season. Hereafter the 
Pastor will largely eliminate the eloquence 
and work his logic up into literature. Possi- 
bly, however, he may give a few addresses 
on occasional trips he may take for the re- 
juvenation of his cosmos ; so if you are de- 
sirous of Oratorical Vibrations, write the 
Cublet and he may arrange it. Address thus: 


Elbert Hubbard II, East Aurora, N. Y. 





THE ANNA MORGAN STUDIOS 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Organized as a school of expression through voice and action, 
Voice Culture, Physical Culture, Dramatic Art, Literature. 
Summer Normal Course from july first to July thirty-first. 
Catalog sent free to all those who are interested and who 
will kindly address MISS ANNA MORGAN. 





1 DO NOT THINK IT POSSIBLE FOR 
A BETTER MAN TO BE INJURED BY 
A WORSE.—SOCRATES. 





UNCLE ALBERT DANNER 











ROYCROFT 
FURNITURE 


S hand-made from start to finish. It is made by 
such veterans. as Deacon Buffum and Uncle 
Albert Danner. Uncle Albert Danner served an 
apprenticeship of six years in Germany, left the 
country at nineteen—for the country’s good—and 
came to America; joined the army, served the 
five years of the Civil War, and came out of it only 
a little worse for war and wear, with a bit of lead 
in his anatomy which the X-ray locates. He has 
been a cabinet maker in East Aurora ever since. 
Look at him! . 
The first furniture we made was for ourselves, 
and without the idea of selling it. But a visitor 
came along one day and started the ball a-rolling, 
and since then we have sold all our workers could 
turn out. ; 
Some of the pieces are illustrated in a catalogue 
which will be sent for the asking. Address 














The Roycrofters nvr" 
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Ask J.C. or the Fra if it does n’t! 





Pp THE rr Better still, send your address and a 
7 NAUTILUS q two cent stamp to the editor and you 
o - i 

7 MAKES F shall sample it for yourself and hear 

. GOOD ‘ something to your advantage besides. 

; PHILISTINES {L ELIZABETH TOWNI 

4 ° a Dept. 33, 

TUTTE HOLYOKE, - e « MASS. 

French German Spanish 


If you could without the slightest inconvenience and at a most reasonable cost learn 
to speak, read and write French, German or Spanishy would you care to do so? 

Dr. Rosenthal's ‘‘Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry,’’ combined with 
the Language Phone, is recognized as the easiest, quickest, most satisfactory and 
least expensive system in existence. 

For full particulars of the Rosenthal Method—together with special price—write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
1105 Metropolis Building, New York City. 


























(burned in the enamel) are 
Safe. No Poison basever 
been found in the Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. The BLUE LABEL, pasted 
on every piece, proves it. 
If substitutes are offered, write us. 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN, 


New York, Boston, Chicage. 





























The Roycroft edition of 


Friendship 


By Henry D. Thoreau 
5 ys Diavcodiens have just conan 








an edition of this helpful and en- 
nobling essay. The volume has some 
fifty pages, — from a font of Chel- 
tenham type; the title , initials and 
tailpiece aa viet g the binding of 
limp leather, silk lined, the whole forming 
easing takement—at least we think so. 
This is a good book to read, and a good 
book to give to Her. 


The price is Two Dollars for the regular edition. 
A few tall copies, Five Dollars each; copies on 
Imperial Japan, initials drawn in free hand, Sixty 
Dollars each; ten on Classic Vellum, specially bound 
in full levant, initials drawn in free hand, Two 
Hundred and Fifty Dollars each. 


The Roycrofters, ““xew vox, t's 4.” 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION; «— 
Published by : 
George H.Danicls, General Passenger Agent 
Wu NEW YORK CENTRAL ty HUDSON RIVER RR 
6 Pen cory : 50 cents pur 


Sold by newsdealers. Send five cents for a 
sample copy, or fifty cents for one year to 
George H. Daniels, General*Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 














A Message to Garcia 








‘“*A Message to Garcia”’ is bound to awaken into use- 
fulness thousands of souls that sleep. It is a trumpet 
blast calling young men to come forth and do the work 
that God has allotted them. 

—Bishop Potter to George H. Daniels. 





‘*I want a special copy of yur MESSAGE TO GAR- 
CIA, specially bound and illumined, for which I enclose 
ten dollars. This copy is for a boy who might not read, 
and certainly would not prize, a cheap pamphlet. A fine 
book will appeal to him and may impress him, and if the 
MESSAGE goes home, it will be worth thousands of 
dollars to him—and to me.”’ 

Thus wrote a fond father. And so, in response to the law 
of supply and demand, we have printed a special edition 
of one thousand copies of this little essay, on Japan paper. 
@, The books are hand-illumined, bound in limp leather, 
silk lined—very beautiful. The price ig One Dollar each. 





THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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SPECIAL TO THE 
COGNOSCENTI 


ASF 


ng 


—aeek E have a few sets of Little Jour: 
neps to the Homes of Eminent 
aN \¢ ¥ Artists, done superbly special. The 
S—> books are hand-illumined; bound in 
three-quarters marbled Levant, hand-tooled, mak- 
ing very sumptuous specimens of bibliopegistic 
skill. The price for the two volumes, in a box, 
is Fifteen Dollars. As a wedding, anniversary or 
birthday present, or something, this set of books is 
sure to supply many joyous vibrations to biblio- 
maniac lovers. Sent to the Elect ‘‘on suspicion.’’ 
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THE ROYCROFTERS 


EAST AURORA 
NEW YORK 
























Time and Chance 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 


A NARRATIVE LIFE OF JOHN BROWN 


This is the longest and best sustained work done by 
Mr. Hubbard, and is, we believe, his best claim on 
literary immortality.— San Francisco Examiner. 


This book is printed by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, but 
bound roycroftie by the Roycrofters. 


432 Pages. Price $2.50. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 














LITTLE JOURNEY’ in French 
marbled calf—hand-tooled, very rich 
specimens of the book-binder’s art. This 
set comprises the following books: 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. EMINENT PAINTERS. 
GOOD MEN AND GREAT. 
FAMOUS WOMEN. AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


The price for the five books in a case, $20.00 
The Roycrofters 


EAST AURORA NEW YORK 


q WE have specially bound six sets of 

















HERE is no such thing as a perfectly 
successful man. Some one can go him 
one better on some one or more partic- 
ular points. Life would become pretty dull for 
the perfect man. Who knows but that Phidias 
left his Venus armless purposely? Yet the ar- 
ticle made by man must approach perfec- 
tion at some point or we will grow tired of it. 
Any one with harmony in their soul could pot 
help but express harmony after hearing ‘‘La 
Miserere,”” from ‘I]1 Trovatore,’’ played ona 
STARR Piano. There is a sustaining quality 
displayed in the instrument which comes very 
near reaching tone perfection. The swectness of 
this piano’s voice will bring out in your mind 
the very highest and best in you. 
Once the Von was playing on one of our 
‘Starrs’ in the Roycroft Shop and George Mur- 
phy of Grand Rapids was singing—’t was n’t 
George’s liquid tenor voice that did it all, but 
every one had tears in their eyes when it died 
away into silence: and no one moved a hand 
for fully a minute. 
The STARR Piano is made at Richmond, Ind- 
but can be sent anywhere. Write for further in- 
formation. 





















































F you desire an automobile for city riding, 

the Winton needs no extended prepara- 
tion, it ’s always ready. Would you go 
touring? The Winton travels 150 miles 
without a stop if you choose, Would you 
like company? The Winton seats a pafty of five 
in luxurious comfort. A spin on the boulévard? 
Phere is no handsomer vehicle than the Winton. 
@ That is part-of the story of Winton adaptability. 
You can have Winton excellence demonstrated by 
‘calling at one of our branches or agencies in all 
leading cities 


Price of the 20-horse-power Winton 
Touring Car, ready to ride, is $2,500.00. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, U.S. A. 










































The Philistine 


Vol. 17 SEPTEMBER, 1903 No. 4 








The Universe looks jagged and bro- 
ken only to those who are jagged and 
broken. Repair yourself! 
AAR 
meal In Perspective 
HERE was once a time, in the 
early development of popular edu- 





cation, when every one who read 
read history. Some of us who are 











not so old now can remember such 
atime. It was before the making of fiction by 
steam. There were a few master story tellers 
half a century ago, but their product had not 
smothered out of mind the chronicles of the 
world’s events. Even after school ‘‘readers”’ be- 
came the fashion, presenting selections from 
ancient and modern classics and seeking to 
train the mind as well as develop the power of 
appreciative utterance, Peter Parley, with what 
purported to be a truthful narrative of happen- 
ings from the earliest times, set before school 
boys a connected series of memorable doings, 
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THE PHI- 





where now the reader fills his memory with the 


LISTINE avowed imaginings of creative intellects or of 





story plants that manufacture. Let no tears 
be shed for Peter. He was a false scribe often 
enough, and raised up and cast down the great 
of all ages with little compunction—but those 
who read him read of more or less real things, 
and contact with reality has its benefits. 

It may be that when we have reached a high 
water mark in the making of many books— 
only about 5500 original works were published 
in the United States in 1902, and over 800 novels 
came from our presses in the year before—we 
shall again read history. A natural reaction may 
bring that about. But how shall we read it? In 
endless chain, with the beginning of all things 
as a starting point, and the statecraft of all 
nations down to date, in a continuous web, to 
the utter muddling of all conceptions? 

It has long been accounted exceptional wisdom 
to see the end from the beginning of any trans- 
action. This is to scan events, big or little, in 
perspective. 

They who have the lenses through which such 
a view is possible may affect prophecy or em- 
bark on any tide at the flood that leads to for- 
tune. But such eyes are rare. 

A commoner kind of shrewdness is the power 
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to see things in cross section—to marshal 
experiences ‘“‘company front,” and this most of 
the heedless majority of us possess. But how 
little we know of a passing procession when 
the range of vision is directly across the column. 
In meaningless monotony the line moves on, 
having but one dimension for such a spectator. 
That which is before the eye is magnified out of 
its proportion. It has no significance as a whole. 
There is no conception of the stately mass. 

In this empirical fashion most of our learning is 
imparted. Education has proceeded thus far by 
a kind of divine right—but every man’s point of 
view is republican, and it is determined by 
conditions peculiar to himself. This is not to 
say that every man assumes the right of his 
point of view, and gathers knowledge in the way 
fitted to his own powers. Now and then a de- 
fender of the natural law of consent raises the 
standard of rebellion, but he seldom goes be- 
yond the abstractions in affirmation of the 
doctrine that truth makes free. A less aggressive 
sedition may be noted in the times we live in. 
It is evidenced mainly by concessions in Chau- 
tauqua circles and University Extension groups, 
wherein the scientific method is employed in 
explanation of unscientific traditions, as for ex- 
ample the division of the waters above the 
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THE PHI. firmament from the waters below, or the setting 


LISTINE of the great lights in heaven for the special 





benefit of the earth, regardless of the physical 
evidences of the formation of planets by 
segregation from a central sun. 

Much of the process of concession amounts 
chiefly to a rounding of sharp edges of ascer- 
tained facts. Knowledge is sugar-coated, but it 
is still handed down like a royal favor. Perhaps 
in the evolution of general intelligence there 
will come a time when lines will be more sharply 
drawn rather than eased off for the sake of 
peace, but there will be more accounting of the 
individual point of view. 

What is most needed to give order and efficiency 
to personal thinking, while maintaining its 
liberty, is a setting forth of facts in relations 
rather than in procession, whereof no lay mind 
can see beginning or end or a place to break in 
oi the line. 

Imagine the principle of the ‘‘ Little Journeys” 
applied to history. Focalize the doings of man- 
kind: individualize events as the ‘“‘Journeys”’ 
individualize persons. Let the stage have a cen- 
ter. Bid nations and armies play to the middle 
foreground—address the speaker, as we legis- 
lative Americans say. 

It will take the highest order of historical 
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knowledge, the power to set history in per- 
spective, but assuming that we shall find it as 
we find everything we seek in this live age, let 
us experiment with the idea after this fashion: 
@ Group the events of a period around the chief 
happening of that time—the one to which all 
preceding tended, and from which all following 
flowed #4 

The earliest separation of races and tongues— 
represented in tradition as the building of Babel 
(the rock-certified flood, or ice cap recession, 
might group some history before that); the 
creation of civilized society out of nomadic 
tribes; the rise of Egypt; the substitution of 
ethical divinity for mature-worship; Greece 
and Rome; the first great republic; the western 
theocracy; the colonization of Europe; the 
struggle of East and West for control of Europe; 
medieval anarchy; the crusades; chivalry; the 
two hundred years of religious war in France; 
commerce superceding feudalism; the rise of 
law over benevolent force; the reformations; 
the French and English revolutions; the age of 
invention; slavery abolished, peonage substi- 
tuted; commercial centralization. 

These events tell a consecutive story—an evolu- 
tion—but they tell it in a series of stages, and 
each step is a point of progress as real and as 
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individual as the leg whereon you rested or you 


LISTINE walked. When the student of history shall have 


mastered the succession of foci he will have 
taken into his consciousness all there is of his- 
tory. Who will teach the story of mankind as 
experience teaches everything we really know 
under the sun? 

WILLIAM McINTOSH. 

AAR 
No man can instruct others in any- 
thing; we can, however, awaken 
thought and arouse impulses. And 
this is all there is of teaching—to 
supply an atmosphere in which 
thought can germinate and grow. 

AAR 
Heart to Neart Talks with Pbi- 
listines by the Pastor of Mis Flock 
Sh the rocks at the Cliff House in 
San Francisco there are sea-lions. 
pI] «wren Balboa tumbled head 
first over a cliff and discovered 
the Pacific, there were sea-lions 





on ae rocks—no one remembers a day when 

there were not sea-lions here. 

Night and day, winter and summer, they are 

always here. They tumble and roll and quarrel 
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and play and scold and bark. Sometimes there THE PHI- 
are more and sometimes less, but always the LISTINE 


fraternity is represented. 

The sea-lion is a great traveler—he may go ten 
thousand miles in a year, but he has places he 
calls home and to these he annually returns. 
Many of these sea-lions at San Francisco are 
known by name — they have distinguishing 
scars and marks of individuality that cannot be 
mistaken. Simple folks think that sea-lions are 
all alike, but this is a great mistake. Some are 
good-natured and generous, others mean, small, 
quibbling and irritable. 

I regret to say that the sea-lion is like New 
York society, according to Wm. Dean Howells, 
‘“‘imperfectly monogamous.” To be absolutely 
honest, the sea-lion is polygamous; in his case 
the Edmunds law is ineffective, but I am told 
things are not hopeless, for my friend Landis of 
Indiana proposes to look after this matter shortly. 
@ On the rocks at the Cliff House one sea-lion, 
Grover Cleveland, is King. I hear that the 
landlord of the Cliff House has a contract with 
Grover, which promises that at least ninety sea- 
lions are always to be on exhibition, this on 
the word of Hon. Frank K. Lane, attorney for 
Grover. Grover is successor to Ben Butler, who 
became monarch here in 1849. In fact, Ben 
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THE PHI- Butler was a forty-niner. Everybody who came 
LISTINE here got acquainted with him—from a distance. 
You can hire field glasses from the waiters at 
the Cliff House, and these bring the lions up so 
close that you can hear the cubs cry, and listen 
to the language of the others, which is often 
unfit for publication. 
Ben had the rocks. He held the fort until 1890, 
when a large oval attorney of a sea-lion came 
over from the Farallone Islands and there was 
a terrific fight. This fight lasted two days and 
two nights. Half of San Francisco flocked to 
the shore to see the sea fight. It was a matter 
of ouster to the death; Ben had the law, but 
Grover the profits. 
The proprietor claimed he had arranged this 
particular mill, and said he was pulling it off 
on schedule. 
He collected ten cents from each onlooker as a 
guarantee of good faith. 
As night settled down on the second day of 
this misunderstanding, the pellucid tide seemed 
to sing a requiem, and mermaids were seen 
sporting in the turquoise depths of wave, laying 
high-backed combs against conch shells on the 
result # # 
The roars of the contestants could be heard 
above the roar of the waves as they tussled, 
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bit and struck fin on fin. @ By midnight all THE PHI- 
was still # # LISTINE 
When the sun arose, Grover Cleveland could 
be seen reclining in the topmost niche of the 
topmost rock, monarch of all he surveyed; the 
wives that he had annexed, reclining all around 
him, each with her cub—the cub an orphan, 
but sustained by the thought that he had a 
kind step-father. 
And Ben Butler—where was he? Alas, alas! 
Cut off in his one hundred and twenty-seventh 
year, his body was rolling on the sands, deader 
than demnition, weight exactly two thousand 
pounds ## 
It took all the waiters at the Cliff House, the 
cook and bartender, to carry the remains up 
the hill. The hide of the defunct looked like a 
crazy-quilt, from the original sketches and 
designs made upon it by the tusks of Grover. 
«@ And now the skin is mounted, duly stuffed 
with straw, and the droop of the eye-lid and 
the sinister cast of countenance—all are there, 
looking off upon the sad and silent sea, and the 
rocks which once he called home—alas! 
With a field glass we watched Grover reclining 
on his throne, picking the fish bones out of his 
whiskers—for with sea-lions all days are Friday. 
All around below were his wives, and the wives 
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of his retinue. And woe betide the amorous 


LISTINE holluschickie that comes swimming around 


with fetching smile and scaly tales of daring 
deeds on the dark blue sea. To be sure, Grover 
has the embonpoint of twenty-four hundred 
pounds, but gravity helps him and he can strike 
the water in a jiffy, and an upper cut with his 
fin and a poke with his head and there is one 
holluschickie less to cumber the translucent 
waves. And all is still, or fairly so. 

And out beyond, stretches the sea, the salt, 
bitter sea—the sea that winds and listens along 
every shore, the restless, tossing, hungry tide— 
the sea that lures ambitious sea-lions to peril, 
love and death! O, the glamour of the hollus- 
chickie—the sweet, subtle promise of his life! 
The bonfires on the beach, tossing tongues 
of flame to the sky and lighting up the rocks 
where the cubs call and cry, are not more fierce, 
relentless, nor pitiless than time which does 
not hesitate nor stay, but is hastening bull, 
cow, calf, cub and holluschickie to be food for 
sharks and gulls, or to mount papier-mache 
cliffs in Sutro’s Museum and look with sinister 
gaze upon the rocks where life in never-ending 
succession plays again the farce that has been 
played since time began, quenched by the spray 
of years—alas! 
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Language can never explain to any 
one who does not already know, and 
since words are never a vindication, 
silence, when ballasted by soul, is 
effective beyond speech. 


AAR 
OING down a Butte copper mine 





is a serious and solemn business. 
It is a little like preparing to be 
executed—or like getting married. 











First, you get the permission of the 
Superintendent—a kind of dog-license—and 
this preliminary being past and the day and 
hour set, you wait and think it over. 





As the time goes by, every newspaper you 
pick up tells of fire-damp, a cave-in or an ex- 
plosion. Your enthusiasm diminishes in inverse 
ratio to the square of the distance. 

The day arrives; the hour creeps toward the 
fateful time. A hack is at the door—no one 
walks in Butte. The driver is smoking a cigar 
and he looks at you curiously—he belongs to 
the Drivers’ Union which a week before gave a 
dinner at five dollars a plate. The driver has 
never been down a mine and has a half con- 
tempt and pity for those who go. 

Sandy rides with the driver. Sandy is sixteen— 
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THE PHI.- big and fat, with a great mouth for pie. Sandy 





LISTINE knows neither the dangers of pie nor of going 





down into a mine—he does not yet realize that 
living is the most dangerous thing on earth. 

I ride in the death-tumbril in solitary state. I 
have attained a mental condition of beautiful 
indifference. I am as blase as Professor Jarrett 
Bumball of Cambridge. 

Arriving at the Company’s office, the hack 
driver lets us down and goes away, his hat at 
a vicious cock over one eye and his cigar point- 
ing to the northwest. He does not think it worth 
while to stay. This trip is like the Styx excursion 
—tickets are sold only one way. 

In the office a spectral youth has us sign our 
names to a release wherein the fact is set forth 
that we are of discreet age, of sound mind—a 
pleasing bit of irony—and that we, our heirs, 
assigns and executors will not hold the Com- 
pany or its servants responsible for damages 
for anything that may occur. 

We are then relieved of our valuables, which 
are placed in a safe, and are led by a Mine Boss 
into an adjoining room and ordered to disrobe. 
We are sure that the Bertillon system is to be 
applied, but this humiliation is spared us. 
The official takes a business-like look at us, 
mumbles to himself the formula, ‘thirty-four, 
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thirty-three,’ reaches into a closet and tosses 
out overalls and a jumper for each victim. 

We array ourselves in these garments of the 
novitiate, an oyster man’s oilskin hat is clapped 
on the head of each, a candle is placed in 
our hands and we sally forth across a courtyard 
in the full light of the bright summer sun. By- 
standers make invidious remarks, but we are in 
no mood for resentment—earthly things are of 
small avail, and in a world where men go down 
into mines there is no time for hate. 

We wait there at hell-mouth gate, and the 
wind that blows between the worlds it cuts us 
like a knife. As we stand there shivering, two 
apparitions appear—beings dressed exactly as 
we are, only wearing mackintoshes. The oilskin 
hats are held in place by hatpins thrust through, 
and this reveals the fact that we are in the pres- 
ence of the fair sect. The Mine Boss introduces 
us—the ladies are from Dedham, Mass. They 
do not look it. They-are mother and daughter. 
The mother is short and stout, and makes you 
think of the nurse in “ Faust.’’ The daughter is 
tall and lissome (I trust I use the right word). 
@_I was just going to ask about some of my 
Dedham friends who belong to the D. S. D. of 
A. H. T., when suddenly a car shoots up out of 
the ground and stops with a jerk and a jounce. 
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This car is a small iron cage just large enough 
to accommodate six persons standing close to- 
gether. The Mine Boss pushes us in, then 
crowds in after. The door closes with a snap. 
We are ordered to grasp the rod overhead and 
hold fast. 

«Let me out! Let me out! I am feeling faint!’’ 
screams the dowager from Dedham. 

It is too late. 

The Mine Boss presses a button and we drop 
into utter blackness—down, down! Lights rush 
by ## 

Down, down, down we go. We push up on the 
iron rod to keep from bumping against the top 
of the cage—down, down, down—nineteen 
lights have flashed by; nineteen hundred feet, 
the car stops with a jerk, starts again and slows 
down. The dowager is clutching the Mine Boss. 
As the car stops, she looks about confused, 
and breaking her hold on the Mine Boss, says 
to me, ‘I thought it was you!” q I excused her. 
q It is light as day—the air is like August. 
We step out of the cage into a great vaulted 
reception hall. The room is a hundred feet 
square, with big timbers placed at intervals to 
shore up the stone roof. In every direction are 
little narrow streets down which we see dim, 
dancing lights. 
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At one end of the great stone hall are engines THE PHI- 
that pump out water and also control the sup- LISTINE 
ply of air that is being constantly pumped down 
into the mine. 
We are introduced to the engineer, a brawny 
young fellow, in a sleeveless undershirt and 
overalls. He is a Harvard man, ’ninety-six, 
that I happen to know. The dowager transfers 
her allegiance from the Mine Boss to the engi- 
neer, and declares that she will go no further. 
The name of the Mine Boss is Corbett, which 
surely does not help matters—he looks like a 
brigand, but we find out later that he is a Baptist 
4 deacon # # 
The dowager remains with the Harvard man 
who played half-back with Hinksey; we light 
our candles and sally away down one of the 
narrow winding streets. Sandy and the Dedham 
girl have gotten well acquainted in a minute— 
they both dance the racquet, like grape-nuts, 
swim, and have read ‘*‘Wild Animals No One 
Knows but Me.” They take hold of hands and 
run a race—they sing and laugh and shout so 
as to hear the echo. We hear the trotting of a 
horse—we listen! 
The Mine Boss cautions us to look out, and we 
flatten ourselves against the rocky wall as a 
big, sleek, white horse comes jogging by, pulling 
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THE PHI- a train of a dozen little cars. No driver is in 
¥ LISTINE sight, and we are told that this horse knows 
his business so well, having been at it for five 
years, that he will take the loaded cars to the 
shaft opening and bring back the empties, leav- 
ing the cars along a route of nearly a mile. Sandy 
and the Dedham girl jump upon the last car— 
the impulse to steal a ride being strong upon 
them #4 

We continue along the narrow street, and now 
and again step out into little alleys where men 
working in twos are drilling into the solid rock. 
@, We meet a man running along with red 
lanterns that he hangs up at intervals—a blast 
is about to be made. We place our hands over 
our ears and wait. In a moment there is a 
deafening report, and great clouds of white 
smoke come chasing each other through the 
tunnel. The blast blows out our candles—we 
light up again and continue our way. 

We reach a mine within a mine and peer down 
into a great pittomless bot. There is a ladder 
down the side. The Mine Boss swings off over 
the ladder and motions us to follow. The lis- 
some Dedham creature has tucked her mack- 
intosh into her belt and is first to follow the 
leader. She climbs like a fireman on an exten- 
sion ladder; Sandy follows and the author of the 
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Gessage to Messig brings up the rear. Down, 
down, down, fifty feet, and again we are on a 
level and see streets leading off in every direc- 
tion, just as before. Little rivulets of water run 
along the alleys and drip from the rocks. We 
are told this water is very valuable, being 
heavily charged with copper, and that the water 
is pumped to the surface and the metal extracted. 
@ Down we go to another level. 
We see men naked to the waist shoveling broken 
gray stone into little cars. These men are 
‘“‘muckers,”’ one stratum in social station below 
a miner. We do not stand on social ceremony, 
but boldly fraternize with the genus mucker. 
All take a hand at shoveling ore, so that wecan 
say we have worked in a copper mine. Another 
white horse comes along, pulling a train of cars; 
the mucker pats the horse and salutes him 
affectionately by name. The horse nods his 
head, stops, the loaded car is hooked on behind, 
the word to start is given, and off goes the 
white horse, happy and content in the thought 
that he is doing his work and doing it as well 
as he can, and is kind. 
We come to another shaft leading up, and 
mount the ladder. Then to another level, along 
this for a quarter of a mile, and up again. 
We are surely lost. How could we ever find our 
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way back! Sandy and the Dedham girl hide in a 
side alley and plaintively call for help, pretending 
they are lost. 
We turn a corner and see a great flood of light 
ahead. It is the big reception room. 
The engineer and the dowager from Dedham 
are deep in an argument as to co-education 
and the danger of degeneration to Harvard 
professors who teach at Radcliffe. 
They donot see us at first. Suddenly the dowager 
turns appalled and exclaims, ‘‘Miriam Crosby 
Tyler, I am ashamed of you! Let down that 
skirt to once.” 
I never knew before that overalls could be so 
becoming to a girl. Sandy afterward vouchsafed 
the same to me, and as for Miriam, she surely 
is aware that she looks well in anything. The 
girl who can do justice to a pair of overalls, I 
think should be allowed to wear them. 
We shake hands with the engineer, step into 
the iron cage, a button is pressed and up we go, 
clinging to the iron rod to keep our feet from 
going down through the floor. Up, up, up past 
nineteen dancing lights—we slow down, go 
faster, and stop with a jerk. 
We step out upon the ground and gaze around. 
The sun shines brightly, the same loafers are 
there, and near at hand is the self-complacent 
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hackman. He smiles a smile of welcome, for 
which he will afterward charge extra in the bill. 
@ The idea suddenly sweeps over us that we 
look ridiculous. We disappear into the dressing 
rooms # # 
In fifteen minutes we claim our valuables, 
saunter out into the sunshine, and what! we 
meet two ladies, one of them short and stout, 
dressed in deep mourning, the other in dashing 
‘‘tailor made,” with Gainsborough and nodding 
plumes. Sandy is shy, awkward and uncom- 
fortable—he suggests that it is time for pie. 
We get back to the hotel and greet the clerk as 
a long lost brother. 
We have been gone two hours. We wonder 
why we ever said that Butte is not the most 
beautiful city on earth! 
AAR 

Lo and behold! because a man faileth 
of his aim, people do say the target 
was unworthy or inconsequential. 

AAA 
IVERSIDE, California, is the rich- 
est town in America per capita, 
next to Brookline, Mass. There is 
this difference, however, the men 
of Brookline, for the most part, 
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THE PHI- inherited their wealth; the men of Riverside 
LISTINE produced theirs, 
We are told there are two factors in the pro- 
duction of wealth—land and labor. In California 
they add a third—water. And there is still a 
fourth factor which the people of California are 
too modest to mention, and so I will name it 
for them—enterprise. They have taken Horace 
Greeley’s advice and mix brains with their 
fertilizer @ # 
So here we have it—Land, Labor, Water, Brains. 
@, The land and water are there, but often far 
apart; so they must be brought together. Labor 
can bring them together, but this labor must be 
directed by brains. 
There are economists who still stick to the 
Land and Labor theory, and try to make out that 
that is all there is of it. They talk of the “ex- 
ploitation of labor,” and loudly tell the working- 
man that the Enterpriser who employs them is 
supported by them and that capital is nothing 
but stolen labor. 
Let us not be fanatics. It is true that there 
could be no capital without labor, but labor 
unless wisely directed will never produce capi- 
tal. We need the strong and willing hands, 
but we need no less the patient, wise and pro- 
phetic brain. 
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The land has been there for a hundred thousand 

years, and the laborers have stood idle in the 

market places, voicing their plaint for centuries, 

‘‘ There is none to hire us.” 

And now, behold, the brains have been applied, 

the laborers set to work, the water has flowed 

over the land, and we have a paradise of fruit 

and flowers. 

William T. Stead says the Mormons have 

produced wealth more rapidly than any other 

people since time began—at the rate of eleven 

hundred dollars per year for every man, woman 

and child. 

The history of Riverside for ten years shows 

double this production. 

What produced it? 

Labor? 

In degree, yes, but the chief instrument has 

been the intelligent direction of labor. 

And curiously enough, the most of this enter- 

prise has come from Brookline. 

The finest product of California is her men and 

women—and they are mostly Yankees. You 

hear much ofthe Native Sons, but most of these 

sons had about as much to do in building the 

railroads, tunneling the mountains, digging the 

ditches and planting the trees as the Daughters 

of the Revolution had in putting the kibosh on 
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Cornwallis. They pride themselves on an acci- 
dent, and some of them have nothing else of 
which to boast. Good fellows, too,—oh, yes, 
splendid—of course, of course,—what shall it 
be! And the seltzer, too,—thank you—here ’s 
to California and her glorious climate! 

At Riverside a man by the name of Chase 
from Monroe County, New York, has worked 
miracles. Six years ago he began buying foot- 
hills, three, four or five miles out of town. The 
land was considered worthless, just great 
mounds of tumbled rock and sage brush. This 
man Chase and his sons discovered that water 
could be made to reach the top of these hills by 
gravity. This thought soon manifested itself in 
a ditch, started from thirty miles away. These 
little mountains were denuded of their sage 
brush and cacti, the rocks rolled down hill, 
and a beautiful granite wall was made from the 
stones that the builders rejected. Orange trees 
were planted, and circling terraces ran ’round 
the hills, with little ditches everywhere. The 
rock was smitten thirty miles away, water from 
artesian wells gushed forth and filled the ditches, 
and soon the denuded hilltops began to turn 
green—acacias, roses, lemons, grape-fruit, and 
oranges began to grow. 

And now, land which six years ago was bought 
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for ten dollars an acre is worth a thousand. Be- 
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fore the orange trees had blossomed, roses had LISTINE 


been slipped between the trees and these bushes 
sent East. The roses that thrive best in the 
East are the transplanted product from California 
—a Yankee discovery that is making several 
Riverside men immensely rich. 

Why is this land worth a thousand dollars an 
acre? Because it will sell for that—a thing is 
worth what it will bring—and because it will 
produce a rich return on the investment. 

And there you have it: Land, Labor, Water, 
and Chase of Monroe County, York State. 
Pasadena is richer far than Riverside, because 
it is the playground of a score of millionaires. 
But as the merry millionaires pay taxes else- 
where (or not at all), they really do not count. 
There are hotels in Pasadena where it will cost 
you ten dollars to put your nose inside the door. 
And then there are good hotels, too, at reason- 
able prices. We stopped at the ‘‘ Maryland’’— 
good enough for anybody, and prices reasona- 
ble. I went there to find Bob Burdette, who 
was electrifying (I trust I use the right word) 
folks with his wit at a banquet—then I could n’t 
get away because the landlord would n’t let me. 
@ Bob and Mrs. Bob are the finest things in 
Pasadena—great big generous hearts, full of 
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good-cheer, appreciation, kindness and bubbling 
fun # # 

Bob made the Burlington “Hawkeye 
famous, while Hawley Smith was juggling 
the em quad on the Bloomington “‘ Pantagraph,” 
and I was doing the same on the Peoria “‘ Tran- 
script.” Bob is famous, while Hawley is noto- 
rious for having re-written the play of Hamlet, 
and for trespassing on the preserve of I. Zang- 
will, the most pulchritudinest person I ever set 
eyes on excepting Marcus Quinn, Mus. Doc. 
@. Bob, Mrs. Bob, the boys and I went to callon 
Ruth Thompson, daughter of John Brown, 
whose soul goes marching on. She lives ina little 
rose-clad cottage, just at the foot of the hill 
where smiles Sunnycrest, the beautiful home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bob. 

Ruth is seventy-two, motherly, smiling, white- 
haired, gentle. She lived at North Elba, in the 
Adirondacks, when the body of her father was 
brought there for burial, a purple mark about 
his neck. 

This daughter has nota feature that reminds you 
of the man whom Victor Hugo placed first 
among Americans—the man who precipitated 
the Civil War—the man to whom Henry Ward 
Beecher, Theodore Parker, Henry Thoreau, 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson uncovered. That 
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hawk-like nose, the square mouth, the pro- 
truding jaw, the eyes of menace—none are 
here ## 

When John Brown, caged and shackled, bade 
good-bye to his wife for the last time, knowing 
that death awaited him on the morrow, he said, 
**Good-bye, Mary! May God bless and keep 
you.” 

And the wife answered, ‘‘ Good-bye, John, and 
may God forgive you.”’ 

We never ask God to forgive anybody excepting 
where we have n’t. John Brown floated his frail 
raft serenely down the stream, and as night 
and darkness settled down, and he passed out 
where the great ocean heaved in the dim and 
dusk, he was still unafraid. He knew there was 
land ahead. But none of his family believed it. 
Those who had blindly trusted him were dead, 
and for the living there was only poverty, 
bitterness, and disgrace. Years were to pass 
and public opinion was to evolve before the 
rebel was to change into a saint for this stricken 
family. John Brown lived and died alone. 

He had no ancestors, he left no successors—he 
never had a relative after the flesh. Fearless, 
fanatical child of the Hebrew Prophets; he was 
all that his enemies say, and bless God! he was 
also all his lovers aver. He struck such a blow 
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in Kansas that for ten years thereafter all Mis- 
souri trembled at the mention of his name. 

If slavery is the sum of all villainies, then was 
he not right in hating it? ‘“‘His methods may 
have been wrong, but as for himself, John 
Brown was right,”’ said Thoreau. 

And he deserved what he got—yes, that was 
the end, the only fitting end for such as he. The 
hemlock, the cross, the guillotine, the faggots, 
the noose, the knife await them—they die that 
we may live. 

And their souls go marching on. 





There is a narrative life of John Brown entitled, 
‘Time and Chance’’—a fairish book, done in 
sixty chapters, one chapter a day, often in tears. 
The author had been out on a lecture tour with 
Major Pond, who fought with John Brown in 
Kansas. The Major had only two themes, John 
Brown and Henry Ward Beecher. And so the 
scribe found out a little about each, and the 
result was “Time and Chance,” and a novel 
with Beecher as the central figure which is still 
stuck on the stocks. 

In ‘Time and Chance”’ is the recorded death 
of Owen Brown, son of John Brown. All the 
minutia are given as to attending circumstances. 
@ At Los Angeles, after my lecture, among 
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others that came forward to greet me, was a 
small woman of middle age, plainly dressed 
and of gentle demeanor. I saw her standing on 
the fringe of the crowd and I knew she had 
something special to say. She came forward. 
“I am the daughter of Owen Brown—John 
Brown was my grandfather. I have read your 
book and in it you record the death of my father. 
I was born ten years after the time you had him 
die. My father is alive now, but could not come 
to-night. He sends his love and congratulates 
himself on some of the mistakes in your book.” 
@, This grand-daughter of Ol’ Brown, Osawat- 
omie Brown, was fine in her direct wit and 
simple ways. Only five minutes we stood there. 
She, too, had battled with the world, and in her 
calm gray eyes and curved nose, I thought I 
saw traces of the revolutionary. Perhaps the 
race is not dead—we will have other Browns to 
fight freedom’s battles—economic, domestic, 
industrial! They will be bloodless battles, but 
they will call for the calm courage and the con- 
science that does not count the cost. John 
Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
but his soul goes marching on. 
AAR 

An organization of men is a machine 
for doing five minutes’ work in an 
hour. 123 
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TRAVELED with Major James 
B. Pond one lecture season, and 
during that time heard only two 
themes discussed—John Brown 
and Henry Ward Beecher. These 
were his gods. Pond had fought with John 
Brown in Kansas, shoulder to shoulder, and 
it was only through an accident that he was 
not with Brown at Harper’s Ferry, in which 
instance his soul would have gone marching on 
with that of Ol’ John Brown. From 1860 to 1866 
Pond belonged to the Army, and was stationed 
in western Missouri,where there was no commis- 
sariat, where they took no prisoners, and where 
men lived, like Jesse James, who never knew 
the war was over. Pond had so many notches 
cut on the butt of his pistol that he had ceased 
to count them. He was big, brusque, quibbling, 
insulting, dictatorial, painstaking, considerate 
and kind. He was the most exasperating and 
lovable man I ever knew. He was despotically 
kind. He left a trail of enemies wherever he 
traveled, and the irony of fate is shown in that 
he was allowed to die peacefully in his bed. 
@_ I cut my relationship with him because I did 
not care to be pained by the sight of his lanky 
form dangling from the cross-beam of a tele- 
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policeman appeared at the box-office, and de- LISTINE 


manded the amusement license fee of five 
dollars. ‘‘ Your authority?” roared Pond. And 
the policeman not being able to explain, Pond 
kicked him down the stairway and kept his club 
as a souvenir. We got out on the midnight train 
before warrants could be served. 

He would often push me into the first car- 
riage when we arrived at a town, and some- 
times the driver would say, ‘This is a private 
carriage,” or, ‘“‘ Thisrig is engaged,’ and Pond 
would reply, ‘‘What’s that to me—drive us to 
the hotel—you evidently don’t know who you are 
talking to.’”’ And so imperious was his manner 
that his orders were generally obeyed. Arriv- 
ing at the hotel, he would hand out double fare. 
He usually paid too much or too little. Yet as 
a manager he was perfection—he knew the trains 
to a minute, and always knew, too, what to do 
if you missed the first train, or if a train was 
late. At the hall, he saw that every detail was 
provided for. If the place was too hot, or too 
cold, somebody got thoroughly damned. If the 
ventilation was bad, and he could not get the 
windows open, he would break them out. If you 
questioned his balance sheet, he would the next 
day flash up an expense account that looked 
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LISTINE your share of the spoils. 


At hotels he always got a room with two beds, 
if possible, or connecting rooms. I was his 
prisoner—he regulated my hours of sleep, my 
meals, my exercise. He would throw intruding 
visitors down stairs as average men shoo 
chickens or scare cats. He was a bundle of 
profanity and unrest until after the lecture. Then 
we would go to our rooms, and he would talk 
like a windmill. He would crawl into his bed 
and I into mine, and he would continue telling 
Beecher stories half the night, comparing me 
with Beecher, to my great disadvantage. A 
dozen times I have heard him tell how Beecher 
would say, ‘“‘Pond, never consult me about 
plans, or explain details—if you do, our friend- 
ship ceases.” Beecher was glad to leave every 
detail of travel to Pond, and Pond delighted in 
assuming sole charge. Beecher never audited an 
account—he just took what Pond gave him and 
said nothing. In this Beecher was very wise— 
he managed Pond and Pond never knew it. 
Pond had a pride in paying Beecher as much as 
possible, and found gratification in giving the 
money to Beecher instead of keeping it. He 
was immensely proud of his charge and grew 
to have an idolatrous regard for Beecher. 
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Pond’s brusque ways amused Beecher, and THE PHI- 
the Osawatomie experience made him a sort of LISTINE 
hero in Beecher’s eyes. 

Beecher took Pond at his true value, and 

regarded his wrath as a child’s tantrum, and 

let him do most of the talking as well as the 

business. And Beecher’s great welling heart 

touched a side of Pond’s nature that few knew 

existed at all—a side he masked with harshness, 

for in spite of his perversity, Pond had his vir- 

tues—he was simple as a child, and so ingenu- 

ous that deception with him was impossible. 

He could not tell a lie so you would not know it. 

@ He served Beecher with a dog-like loyalty, 

and an honesty beyond suspicion. They were 

associated for fourteen years, traveled together 

over three hundred thousand miles, and Pond 

paid to Beecher two hundred and forty thou- 

sand dollars. Yet Pond at his death left a for- 

tune, and Beecher left practically nothing. 


AAR 
N the last number of THE PHI- 
, LISTINE was an answer to this 


31 problem: A lawyer collected 





$467.50 for a client and charged 
exw) five per cent for his services, how 
much did the client receive? The answer was 
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LISTINE money collected having been kept by the lawyer 








to cover ‘‘expenses.” 

This, however, is not the final answer, for I have 

just learned that the client has engaged another 

lawyer to enter suit against lawyer No. One, giv- 

ing lawyer No. Two a retainer of fifty dollars. 

Both lawyers were seen to tickle their chins 

and smile in the region of their semi-lunars as 

they gazed on the Man with the Hoe. 

Answers as to the final result are still in order. 
AAA 

Sometimes I think all of the children 

of Israel must have been mis-mated, 

otherwise the making of the Ten 

Commandments were a superfluity. 
AAR 

When a man wrongs another, he wrongs him- 

self most, and so really is an object of pity, not 

revenge. 


Most parents attempt to live their children’s 
lives in some particular, causing annoyance and 
perversion all ’round. 

When a good man moves, all the good people 
move with him. Good people always surround 
a good man. 
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Have Sharp Brains Nowadays or Drop 
Back. 


The man: of today, no matter what his calling, 
needs a sharp brain, and to get this he needs 
food that not only gives muscle and strength 
but brain and nerve power as well. 
A carpenter and builder of Marquette, Mich., 
who is energeti¢ and wants to advance in his 
business, read an article about food in a relig- 
ious paper and in speaking of his experience he 
said: “Up to three years ago I had not been 
‘able to study or use my thinking powers to any 
extent. There was something lacking and I know 
now that it was due to the fact that my food 
was not rebuilding my brain. 
“ About this time I began the use of the con- 
densed food Grape-Nuts, and the result has 
been Lcan think and plan with some success. 
It has not only rebuilt my brain until it is 
stronger and-surer and more active, but my 
muscles are also harder and more firm where 
they used to be loose andsoft, and my stomach 
is now in perfect condition. I can endure more 
than twice the amount of fatigue and my night’s 
rest always completely restores me. In other 
words Lam enjoying life and I attribute it to 
the fact that I have found a perfect food.” 
Namegiven by Postum Co., BattleCreek, Mich. 
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AD-WRITING 
is a Money:-Making 


profession, and one of the most profitable that 
®& young man or woman can enter. We teach 
this subject, and others, thoroughly by mail. 
Our book. ‘*Struggles With the World,’’ deal- 
ing with the better education of men and women, 
is Free. It shows you how, during your spare 
time, to become an Ad-Writer, Journalist, Proof- 
reader, Book keeper, Stenographer, Electri- 
clan, Electrical Engineer, ete. Mention the pro- 
fession which interests you, and we shall be 
pleased to send valuable information pertain- 
ing thereto. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
BOX 707 SCRANTON, PA. 



















ARE YOU GOING ABROAD? 


If you are going abroad be sure to select the LACKA- 

WANNA RAILROAD as your route East. The terminus 

of that line is within two blocks of the docks of the ocean 

liners operated by the Cunard, Hamburg-American, 

White Star, North German Lloyd, Netherland’s Ameri- 

can, American, Red Star and French Lines. To the 

traveler, often encumbered with luggage and accompa- 

nied by his family, the advantage of landing so near his 

point of embarkation is at once apparent. Not only is the 
LACKAWANNA RAILROAD the most convenient 

line to the piers of the great Trans-Atlantic Steamers, 

but the comfort of its patrons is the special care of a 

— Steamship Agent who will be found on the docks of all 
the principal lines. From Chicago three through trains 

are run daily in connection with the NICKEL PLATE, 

offering a service unsurpassed in luxury and convenience. 

J From St. Louis there is also a through daily service in 
connection with the WABASH RAILROAD, 



































XUM 


HAT ’s the use of going to Europe to see 
the wonders of nature? About one-half the 
Americans who travel over Europe have 
not seen their own country, which has just 
as much to offer as any of the countries of 
the Old World. 
Can you think of anything more wonderful in the world 
than the Grand Canyon of Arizona or the Petrified For- 
ests ? Europe has nothing to compare with these marvels. 
And then there is California, which surely must have 
been intended for God’s playground. 
The way to get to these places is to leave Chicago at 
8 o’clock in the evening on the California Limited, or at 
10 o’clock p. m. on the California Express—both trains 
on the Santa Fe. 
Get off at Williams, Ariz., for a day or two, and take the 
special train from there to Grand Canyon (about three 
hours’ ride), where the spectacle which meets your eye is 
of such a character that it is with difficulty you can ac- 
quire any idea of its immensity. You go on to Adamana 
or Holbrook, Ariz., where you are but a short distance 
from the Petrified Forests, which is nothing more nor 
less than its name implies. 
The traveler receives the most courteous attention from 
all of the train’s crew, and as for meals—why, there’s 
the Fred Harvey dining-car and dining-room service, 
which is unequaled in all the world. 
But the best thing about the Santa Fe road is that it’s 
the Santa Fe all the way from Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 
Write for detailed information and printed matter. By 
enclosing 50 cents in coin or stamps a beautiful book 
descriptive of the Canyon may be obtained. Or for the 
same price 4 uniquely mounted color picture, accurately 
reproducing the sunset tints. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OF 


THE SANTA FE RAILWAY 
CHICAGO, COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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PROFITS RECEIVED WHILE INVESTING 


The only institution in the United States which furnishes 
an installment investment that makes returns both dur- 
ing and at the end of the installment-paying period is the 


SOUTHERN MUTUAL 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


of Lexington, Ky. As small.an amount as $2.25 a month 

may-be invested, and any larger amount. Returns to in- 

vestors are made generally after the payment of five in- 

stallments, and continue to end of investment period. 
Mature in from three to thirty years, are is- 

ITS sued in denominations to suit the purchaser, 

BONDS equally suitable as investments for capital- 
ists and wage earners, and pay the lar- 

gest profits, consistent with perfect 

safety, of any securities on the mar- 

ket. 

In its existence of nine and a half years the Company 

has paid over ONE AND A QUARTER MILLION 

DOLLARS TO ITS INVESTORS. 

OVER $875,000.00 IN ASSETS. 

$100,000.00 DEPOSITED WITH TREASURER OF 

KENTUCKY. 

Write for sample bonds and descriptive literature. 

Aggressive and capable agents can be used. 


A. Smith Bowman, Sec’y & Gen. Mer. 
Address Dept. 14, S. M. I. Co. Block, Lexington, Ky. 














ART IS THE UPLIFTING OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
SO ALL MAY SEE AND ENJOY 
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You are invited to an exhibition of 
Goop STUFF 
done in oil by 
ALEXIS J. FOURNIER 
Roycrofter-in-Ordinary 
and to be seen in 
THE CHAPEL OF THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 
MIDSUMMER, MCMIII 





ALEXIS J. FOURNIER.—Born, 7865. Studied in 
Sulian School with Fean Paul Laurens and Benjamin 
Constant, Paris. Member American Art Association, 
Paris, and Society of Western Artists. Founder Min- 
neapolis Art League. Represented in permanent col- 
lection, Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, St. Paul 
Public Library, Roycroft Art Gallery, etc. etc. 

















All ye who have gained the haven of safe 
days, 
And rest at ease, your wanderings being 
done, 
Except the last, inevitable one, 

Be well content, I say, and hear men’s 

praise ; 

Yet in the quiet of your sheltered bays, 
Bland waters shining in an equal sun, 
Forget not that the awful storm tides 

run 
In far, unsheltered, and tempestuous ways ; 


Remember near what rocks and through 
what shoals 
Worn, desperate mariners strain with 
all their might ; 
They may not come to your sweet, restful 
goals, 
Your waters placid in the level light; 
Their graves wait in that sea no moon 
controls, 
That is in dreadful fellowship with 
Night. 
—Philip Bourke ‘Marston. 





























Do You Need a Rest? 


Most people do, at times. If your nerves are sort of worn 








to a frazzle, and you are inclined, occasionally, to allow 
things to chase you, perhaps you better come to Sun-up 
and let Mr. and Mrs. Betzler help you on the goad to 
health—no medicine, just scientific exercise, nutritious 
food, massage, baths, play, music and rest in right 
proportion—with right thinking, of course. THE ROY- 


CROFT SHOP IS A SORT OF KINDER- 
GARTEN FOR “Jt ~.GROWN-UPS. There 
is the Phalansterie where you eat and 





sleep—the camp onthe \ Z> } hillside, —rest parlors, 
writing raoms, play grounds, lawns; shade, 
Turkish baths! And if you want to take Music Lessons 
Prof. von Liebich can benefit you; or should you wish 
to paint or draw Dickie Kruger and other good folks 
with talent are handy. And should you sigh for a bit 
of the strenuous, why Baldini has the flower garden 
and Ali Baba the Patch as well as the Wood-pile. 
For further information as to terms, etc., address 








PROFESSOR STACY BETZLER 
Physical Director of the Roycrofters 
East Aurora, Erie County, New York 
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“WQNEIDA COMMUNITY QUALITY" 
SILVERWARE 


“Oneida Community Quality”’ is only another 
mame for honest silverware; the most durable of 
interior metal, the heaviest triple-plus plate with 
silver 999-1000 fine, the most beautiful Sterling 
Silver designs. 











Oneida Community Silverware means artistic 
| Silverware. The Oneida Community in its triple- 
plus plate has for the first time given the public a 
plated tableware possessing the durability of Ster- 
ling ; the artistic FINISH of Sterling, the artistic 
designs of Sterling. 


| «Oneida Community Quality” Silverware is guar- 
anteed for twenty-five years. 


“The History of the Oneida Community’”—a 
sketch of its original purpose and growth previous 
to its change from a religious community to a 
business corporation, will be mailed free on request. 








THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


ONEIDA, NEW YORK 
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This trade mark . Made in the 
ase Dyure Habana 2... 


SOLD BY INDEPENDENT DEALERS 


Baron De Kalb 2 
%& Henry Irving 





For 50c. we will send you a handsome pic- 
ture of KING LUD, champion Bull Dog of 
the world, framed in weathered oak kennel. 


John W. Merriam @ Co. 


The Roycroft Segar Shop, which is 
“Atthe SIGN of the BULL DOG” 


139 Maiden Lane, New York 




















The month of September is the time 
for examining the glass closet to 
discover what pieces are broken 
and missing from valued sets. 


GLASSWARE 


purchased of us can generally be duplicated 
without trouble. We will be glad to complete 
broken sets from stock or cut special pieces 
to order, when necessary. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons 


jand 5 West Nineteenth Street 
near Fifth Avenue, New York 























The barp with which David soothed 
the restless and troubled spirit of 
Saul was the prototype of the piano 
of the present day. 
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PURELY MECHANICAL im- 
provements made to the harp have given 
us the piano.— ‘ The instrument with a 
soul.’”’ @ Yet some people object to the 


CHRCtLinas 


“The Perfect Piano Player” 


because its technic is mechanical. It’s 
true, its technic is mechanical—that’s 
why it’s perfect. No human being can be 


quite perfect in technic, but the expres- 
sion, the sympathetic interpretation of 
the music depends upon YOU. @ The 
glory of the CECILIAN is that it gives 
the fullest scope to the free and unhamp- 
ered expression of the individal performer. 


We will be glad to tell you more about it 





Farrand Organ Co. 


DEPT. M 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














N “Printer’s Ink” for July is this announcement: 

‘* THE PHILISTINE has the highest circulation 

of any publication issued in East Aurora.”’ 

I am also in receipt of a letter from George P. 
Rowell & Co., wherein they offer to set the above state- 
ment in bold-face, and run it in their Newspaper Direc- 
tory, if I will remit them one dollar and seventy-five 
cents. I have sent the money this day. George P. Row- 
ell & Co. are eminently reliable, and all shopping orders 
entrusted to them will be faithfully executed. ‘‘ Printer’s 
Ink’’ has a larger circulation (Madden says) than any 
other humorous publication on earth, and I have every 
reason to believe that its editor is a Perfect Gent. 





MUSIC-STUDY 


The Musical Director of the Roycrofters has room for two or three 
music students in his own residence. Students desired to whom 
musicianship is a vocation, an inspired and inspiring calling. 

After eight years of study and communion with such masters as Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Reinecke, Jadassohn, Grieg, Sinding and Svendsen, he 
found that the study of music for music’s sake was barren and insuffi- 
cient. ‘‘ Music for mankind’s sake’’ became his motto and the Greek- 
inspired blending of music and philosophy his ideal. 

Is your music the most ennobling influence in yonr life? Do you wish it 


to become an exalting influence in the lives of others? Then write to 


Rudolph Roycroft von Liebich 
At his Residence, Park Place, East Aurora, N.Y. 


P. 8.—Students trained from the carliest elements to the heights of 
virtuosity attained by Paderewski, Rosenthal or Godowsky. 

















HE BOOK that gives you the gist, the 
meat, the kernel of the philosophy of 


ELBERT HUBBARD 


Gontemplations 


The volume contains forty Essays and 
about five hundred Orphic Sayings, se- 
lected from the writings of Fra Elbertus, 
by a Woman who Understands. 




















AS A SPECIMEN OF UNIQUE 
TYPOGRAPHY IT RANKS HIGH 








The price, bound plainly and solidly in 
boards, Five Dollars. 
Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, ,hand- 
illumined, bound in three-fourths Levant, 
Twenty-five Dollars. 


The Roycrofters 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 




















Some Pamphlets 


FOR SALE! 


HE following LITTLE JOURNEYS, by Elbert 
Hubbard, in pamphlet form (with portraits), issued 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The price is Ten Cents 
each, or One Bryan Dollar per dozen. Make your choice. 


George Eliot 25 Mary Shelley 
Thomas Carlyle 26 George Washington 
John Ruskin 27 Benjamin Franklin 
Wm. E. Gladstone 28 Alexander Hamilton 
J. M. W. Turner 29 Samuel Adams 
Jonathan Swift 30 John Hancock 
Victor Hugo 31 John Quincy Adams 
Wm. Wordsworth 32 Thomas Jefferson 
W. M. Thackeray 33 Daniel Webster 
Charles Dickens 34 Henry Clay 
Oliver Goldsmith 35 John Jay 
William Shakespeare 36 Wm. H. Seward 
Whitman 37. Abraham Lincoln 
Mrs. Browning 38 Michael Angelo 
Madame Guyon * 39 Rembrandt 
Harriet Martineau 40 Rubens 
Charlotte Bronte 41 Meissonier 
Christina Rossetti 42 Titian 
Rosa Bonheur 43 Anthony Van Dyck 
Madame de Stael 44 Fortuny 
Elizabeth Fry 45 Ary Scheffer 
Mary Lamb 46 Jean Francois Millet 
Jane Austen 47 Joshua Reynolds 
Empress Josephine 48 Landseer 

49 Gustave Dore 
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The Three Ages 
of Man 


In childhood, middle life and old age there 
is frequent need of the tonic properties 
that are contained in 


| ANHEUSER-BUScy,, 


It is Nature’s greatest assistant—not a 
dark beer but a real malt extract—posi- 
tively helpful, non-intoxicating. 


Sold by druggists. Prepared only by the 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING 
ASSOCIATION 


Saint Louis U.S. A. 
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